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preme need in the Peace Movement. We urge it in 
order that all who are determined that this shall be the 
last great war, and that the world may be relieved of 
the horrible burden and waste of wholesale human 
slaughter and the destruction of the riches of civilization 
in mad conflict, nation against nation, may learn how 
to live and work together, even as they desire all nations 
to do in the coming time. Peace workers of all people 
should have absolute faith "that above all things truth 
beareth away the victory," and can be trusted to verify 
itself in free debate. 

We urge upon the organizations represented at this 
conference official action consistent with this statement, 
and calls for federation, and to that end we hereby ap- 
point a committee, consisting of a member from each 
organization here represented, to address to all such 
organizations a specific program and plan of action look- 
ing toward the ends herein outlined. 



PEACE AND ITS PRESERVATION 

By JACKSON H. RALSTON 

[From an address delivered before the Conference of Peace 
Workers, in New York, February 22-23, on the second day of 
its sessions, as revised for us by the author. — Editobs.] 

1 venture to take advantage of my opportunity and 
your helplessness to say a few words in calling this 
meeting to order. In the twenty-four hours I have been 
in attendance upon this Conference I have been told 
many things curious and interesting, and which deserve 
a few moments' attention. I have learned that the 
proper way to prepare for peace is to prepare for war. 
Being simply a lawyer, and having, therefore, no ac- 
quaintance with logic, I have been mystified by the prop- 
osition. It has seemed to me much as if one would say 
that the proper preparation for living a life of virtue 
were to take a course in vice. I have thought, further- 
more, that it was quite like a suggestion that the proper 
way to avoid the evils of gambling were thoroughly to 
acquaint oneself with all the tricks of the game, so that 
when one met a gambler one would be well able to take 
all his money away from him and teach him how much 
better it would be for him never to encounter one who 
was so strongly opposed to this form of vice. 

I have sometimes thought that the spectacle of war 
was so dazzling that it so filled the whole horizon and 
so occupied our thoughts and blinded our eyes that we 
were not able longer to understand the meaning of peace 
or the methods of its preservation. We have lost sight 
of not only the cruelty but also the crass stupidity of 
war. 

Again, since being here I have learned, and in fact had 
so heard before, that we first took our place among the 
nations of the earth by defeating in conflict a second- 
class European nation in 1898. I had thought that the 
date of our taking our stand among the nations of the 
earth was not 1898, but that the true date was July 4, 
1776 ; but I was mistaken. Somehow it had seemed to 
me that from the date I have just given the influence of 
the United States occupied a preeminent and striking 
place ; that as a result of its advocacy then of democratic- 
republican government there had come about a tremen- 



dous development of republican sentiment in Prance, 
and that such sentiment, impelled first by this country, 
had proceeded until, in a greater or less degree, it had 
had its vital effect upon the life of every nation of Eu- 
rope. 

When I turned to this continent, I found that every 
nation from the Eio Grande to Tierra del Puego had 
felt the influence of our example, and for one hundred 
years had striven, often feebly, even blindly, to follow 
the lead we had given them, emulating our institutions 
and gradually becoming possessed of the genius that lay 
back of them. I had even seen, as I believed, our splen- 
did influence extending among the nations of the earth 
to China, until that nation had stepped forth as a re- 
public; but in all this I was in error, and it was neces- 
sary for us to join the nations of Europe, which set force 
above moral principle, before we were to be recognized 
as one of their equals. 

We have now reached the point where we must con- 
sider the course we are to take in the present grave exi- 
gency. There are those who believe that the way to 
maintain principle, the way to enforce our ideas and 
gain our ends, is to exchange killings with Germany, 
and that the deaths of thousands of Americans and 
thousands of Germans will lead us into a purer atmo- 
sphere and clearer recognition of our rights as a free 
nation. 

We must stop a few moments and review the past. 
We forget that the present situation is not nearly as 
grave or dangerous to us, all things considered, as was 
the situation in 1798. Then our commerce was almost 
driven from the seas by the action of Prance. It was 
quite necessary in those days that we exchange our 
agricultural products for the manufactured articles of 
Europe. Our ability to do so was almost destroyed. 
Then we were a feeble nation scattered along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard, and largely dependent upon the use of the 
ocean. 

Now the situation is vastly changed. Our relative de- 
pendence upon the sea is evidently less than in 1798. We 
passed through a trying time then, with the result that 
no war was declared, that Prance acknowledged her 
wrong-doing, and granted us release from a treaty that 
should never have been entered into with her, and, in 
consideration, we undertook to pay to our own citizens 
the damages inflicted by French .cruisers. 

There was no more vital moment in the history of our 
country than in the sixties, when the studied careless- 
ness of England permitted the Alabama and other 
cruisers to proceed to the high seas and raid and de- 
stroy American commerce. This came about at the 
moment of the highest national tension and inflicted a 
staggering blow, infinitely more serious in its conse- 
quences than anything that has happened between the 
United States and Germany. We waited, and a few 
years later England confessed her wrong, and an ar- 
bitral tribunal awarded in favor of the United States 
more than fifteen millions of dollars. 

If we escaped the dangers of 1798 without a war 
with France, and escaped those of the sixties without a 
war with England, are we not justified in feeling that, 
if we are not blinded by the dazzling spectacle of war, 
today, under somewhat similar circumstances, we may 
well escape a war with Germany? 



